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ceived the chief of my horsemen. As I turned, he
stooped and whispered that he had something important
to tell me, and wished to do so in private; having said
this he retired. I made some excuse to the natives about
me, rose and followed him. When we were out of hear-
ing he stopped, looked carefully round to see that no one
was near, and then informed me that the scouts had
returned, and reported that the mutineers were advancing
in our direction, and were now halting in a village not
much more than five miles distant, and that they would
probably resume their march in an hour or two. I sent
for the scouts and examined them; they assured me
that they had actually seen the mutineers, and I saw no
ground for disbelieving them.
I rejoined my companions and told them that we
must start at once; there was time to escape, none to
delay. All the preparations had been long made, our
hqjrses were standing ready saddled, my carriage drawn
up and my escort behind it.c We mounted our horses, I
put my servants and my little dog into the carriage, and
we set off. The heads of the village accompanied us as
far as the houses extended ; they then took their leave,
uttering many prayers for our safety, and mingling them
with vows and protestations that they would defend the
caravanserai to the last.
Just before starting, the head of my horsemen had
asked me if we were really going to the Bhurtpore camp.
When I informed him that we were, he endeavoured to
dissuade me; he said that everyone knew that the chiefs
were in league with the Sepoys. ' If they were not/ he
continued, * is it likely the Sepoys would be coming this
way?' The question made me reflect. It certainly
appeared improbable that two hundred men would march
to meet five thousand unless they had come to some